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1  The  wisdom  of  mankind  creeps  slowly  on 
Subject  to  every  doubt  that  can  retard, 
Or  fling  it  back  upon  an  earlier  time ; 
So  timid  are  man*s  footsteps  in  the  dark. 
But  blindest  those  who  have  no  inward  light. 
One  mind,  perchance,  in  every  age  contains 
The  sum  of  all  before,  and  much  to  come — 
Much  that's  far  distant  still ;  but  that  full  mind, 
Companioned  oft  by  others  of  like  scope, 
Belief,  and  tendency,  and  anxious  will, 
A  CIRCLE  small  transpierces  and  illumes: 
Expanding,  soon  its  subtle  radiance 
Falls  blunted  from  the  mass  of  flesh  and  bone. 
The  man  who  for  his  race  might  supersede 
The  work  of  ages,  dies  worn  out — not  used, 
And  in  his  track  disciples  onward  strive, 
Some  hairs' =brea{fths  only  from  the  starting  point: 
Yet  lives  he  not  in  vain ;  for  if  his  soul 
Hath  entered  others,  though  imperfectly, 
The  CIRCLE  widens  as  the  world  spins  round,— 
His  soul  works  on  while  he  sleeps  'neath  the  grass. 
So,  let  the  firm  Philosopher  renew 
His  wasted  lamp— the  lamp  wastes  not  in  vain, 
Though  he  no  mirrors  of  its  rays  may  see, 
Nor  trace  them  through  the  darkness." — 

R.  H.  HORNE 
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I  AM  appreciative  of  the  compliment  of 

being  invited  to  present  to  such  a  circle     'e^hfessMan  * 

of  economic  students  suggestions  or 

information  in  regard  to  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  I  desire  to  make  clear,  however,  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  no  claim  to  being  considered  an  economist  or  to  the 
possession  of  such  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  the  present  status  of  fiscal  conditions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  would  entitle  my  report  to 
be  accepted  as  authoritative  in  the  sense  in  which  have 
very  properly  been  accepted  the  able  papers  which  have 
this  season  been  presented  to  your  circle  by  Mr.  Levy  and 
by  M.  Caillaux.  I  am  a  business  man,  absorbed  in  under- 
takings carried  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  which  call 
for  the  full  measure  of  my  thought  and  attention.  The 
suggestions  that  I  have  to  place  before  you  are  simply  such 
impressions  as  may  come  to  any  thoughtful  citizen  who, 
either  from  the  general  point  of  view  of  a  taxpayer  or  in 
connection  with  special  experience  in  his  own  business 
affairs,  arrives  at  certain  opinions  or  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  wisdom,  or  the  lack  of  wisdom,  with  which  his 
Government  exercises  its  authority  over  matters  of  taxa- 
tion. 
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It  is  the  case  that  every  business  man 

^pffiil  Action3"11  i"  a  countT  whi<*>  ^  the  United 
States,  possesses  a  complex  system  of 
taxation,  both  domestic  and  customs,  must  be  something  of 
an  economist  if  he  is  to  have  any  proper  understanding  of 
the  conditions  that  affect  his  business  prospects  and  his 
daily  life,  and  if  he  is  to  exercise,  with  any  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  conscientiousness,  his  rights  and  duties  as  a 
voter.  It  is  of  course  an  essential  feature  of  a  protective 
system  as  comprehensive  and  as  far-reaching  as  that  which 
has  for  the  past  forty  years  been  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  comes  into  the  closest  possible  touch  with, 
and  exercises  a  most  continuous  influence  over,  every 
operation  of  business,  and  every  detail  of  personal  income 
and  outgo.  It  is  the  case  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  that 
protection  and  politics  are  very  closely  interwoven.  The 
action  of  political  parties  affects  the  life  of  business.  The 
pressure  of  business  interests  controls  the  policies  and  the 
action  of  political  parties  and  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the 
decision  of  the  voters  as  to  a  continuance  in  power  of  such 
parties.  Such  a  close  connection  between  business 
interests  and  political  action,  between  business  profits 
and  legislative  measures,  between  special  taxation  and 
majority  votes,  has,  as  I  understand  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  not  been  known  to  Englishmen  of  the  present 
generation. 

Some  years  back,  during  one  of  my 
lnte™88ociation?aCe  annuaf  visits  to  London,  I  received  a 

hurried  call  from  an  old  friend  who 
was  then,  and  who  possibly  still  is,  the  secretary  of  the 
International  Peace  Association.  He  told  me  with  some 
urgency  that  he  wanted  my  presence  on  the  platform  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his 
Association.  I  demurred  on  several  grounds.  I  had,  as  I 
pointed  out,  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and,  as  an  old  soldier,  I  was  pretty  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  there  were  occasions  on  which  fighting  was 
necessary  and  issues  which  could  be  effectively  decided 
only  by  war.  "Oh!"  says  my  friend,  "there  will  be  no 
difficulty  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  do  not  care  very 
much  what  you  say,  but  we  need  you  on  the  platform.  It 
has  always  been  our  practice  at  these  annual  meetings  to 
present  to  the  audience  representatives  from  barbarous 
communities  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  I  found 
at  the  last  moment  this  year  that  we  were  quite  out  of 
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Yankees,  and  our  menagerie  would 

have   been  incomplete  if  it  did  not  Barbarians. 

include  at  least  one  specimen."  On 

that  simple,  if  not  very  complimentary,  explanation  of  the 
requirement,  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  to  that  extent, 
at  least,  added  to  the  completeness  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Peace  Society.  It  is  my  memory,  in 
recalling  past  dinners  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  of  other 
gatherings  of  British  students  of  practical  economics,  that 
in  these  meetings  also  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
have  present  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  a  community  which  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
world,  but  in  which,  according  to  the  understanding  of 
Englishmen,  civilised  theories  of  economics  have  been 
very  largely  disregarded  and  set  at  naught, 

I  may  assume  that  some  such  consideration  was  con- 
nected with  the  invitation  extended  to  me  for  the  present 
occasion.  It  is  naturally  of  interest  to  English  students  to 
secure  some  direct  record  of  the  experiences  and  some 
direct  impression  of  the  point  of  view  and  methods  of 
thought  of  citizens  whose  work  is  carried  on  in  a  com- 
munity that  is  controlled  by  the  policy  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Act,  a  system  so  foreign  to  English  methods,  and 
which  from  the  English  point  of  view  is  so  barbarous  and 
mediaeval.  But  in  accepting  the  role  of  a  representative 
of  such  a  community,  1  want  to  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  country  from  which  I  come  presents  to-day,  and 
has  presented  for  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  its  national 
existence,  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive example  of  free  trade  that  FrMlMde  ?n  a 
Zu         ij  i         r  t        ,  ,  Continent, 

the  world  has  ever  seen.    1  want  to 

recall  to  you  the  fact,  that  is  of  course  known  as  a  matter 
of  statistics,  but  the  full  bearing  of  which  is  not  always 
quite  realised,  that  this  community,  comprising  45 
sovereign  states  and  five  territories,  carries  on,  without 
any  fiscal  boundaries  or  barriers,  an  absolutely  free  inter- 
change of  products  and  of  business  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
from  New  York  to  California  and  Alaska,  a  territory 
greater  in  extent  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  respect  as 
well  to  the  range  of  climate,  to  the  variety  of  the  products 
exchanged,  to  the  wide  differences  between  the  individual 
communities  and  the  apparent  separateness  of  local 
interests,  and  to  the  amount  of  business  so  carried  on,  this 
American  continent  presents,  as  pointed  out,  •  a  most 
emphatic  and  conclusive  example  of  the  commercial  value 
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and  advantages  of  a  free  interchange  of  products  un- 
hampered by  political  lines  or  by  fiscal  barriers.  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  any  figures  available  from  which  could 
be  estimated  the  annual  amount  of  such  trade  between  the 
States.  As  one  small  indication  of  its  extent,  I  may,  how- 
ever, mention  that  the  tonnage  of  the 

N°  th7!!r|tb^reen  vessels  cleared  annually  to  and  from 
the  45  States.  J  ..... 

the  port  or  Bunalo,  a  port  which  is  the 

eastern  terminus  of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is 

greater  than  that  cleared  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

It  is  the  fact  that  no  question  has,  as  far  as  our  history 
shows,  ever  arisen  between  the  different  citizens  of  these 
States,  either  of  the  first  group  of  thirteen  or  of  the 
increasing  groups,  which  now  aggregate  forty-five,  concern- 
ing the  advantage  both  ways  of  this  free  interchange. 
There  is  no  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  or  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  because 
of  the  absence  of  customs  burdens  on  the  shoes  from  Lynn 
sent  to  New  Orleans  or  on  the  sugar  of  New  Orleans  sent 
to  Lynn.  The  wine-growers  of  California,  in  exchanging 
the  products  of  their  vineyards  for  the  manufactures  of 
Pennsylvania,  find  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  advantage 
both  ways  of  such  exchange. 

It  may  be  a  legitimate  cause  for  surprise  that,  with  an 
experience  extending  over  more  than  a  century  with  these 
practical  object-lessons  of  the  growth  of  wealth  through 
unhampered  interchange,  there  should  not  have  been 
developed  a  fuller  and  clearer  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Americans  of  the  value  of  such  interchange,  irrespective 
of  political  labels  and  political  lines. 

Resources  of  Nation  ?f  M*!ne  finds  a  convenience  in  deal- 
off=set  Waste       ing  directly  with  Massachusetts,  and 
through  Bad       if,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case,  a 
Economics.        Hne  of  cust0m-houses  on  the  State 
border  to  the  south  would  bring  at  once  to  the  citizens  of 
both  Maine  and  Massachusetts  irritation  and  indignation, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  men  of  Maine  should  be  pre- 
pared to  realise  that  the  line  of  custom-houses  on  the  north 
separating  them  from  New  Brunswick  presents  an  equally 
legitimate  ground  for  annoyance  as  constituting  an  entirely 
unnecessary  barrier  and  a  wasteful  interference  with  the 
development  of  business  with  their  Canadian  neighbours. 
The  natural  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Manitoba  is  by  way  of  St.  Paul  and  through  the 
territory  of  the  States  to  the  Atlantic     The  diverting  of 
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this  traffic,  caused  by  the  customs  barriers,  to  longer  and 
more  costly  transportation  routes,  brings  loss  to  the 
shippers  and  to  the  consumers,  and  also  of  course  to 
the  United  States ;  while  the  advantage  secured  by  the 
Canadian  railroads  in  the  greater  receipts  from  freights 
makes  a  poor  offset  for  the  serious  loss  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  as  a  whole  in  the  hampering  of  the  development 
of  a  great  and  fertile  district. 

It  is  of  course  the  case  that  the  great  prosperity 
engendered  through. the  development  on  a  free  trade  basis 
of  this  trade  of  a  continent,  added  to  the  enormous  natural 
resources  of  the  country  shown  by  its  products,  mineral 
and  agricultural,  with  the  further  factor  of  the  inventive 
capacity  and  industrial  skill  of  the  people,  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  off-set,  in  the  wealth  so  produced,  the  waste  and 
loss  incurred  through  stupid  legislation  and  mediaeval  fiscal 
policies. 

Whatever  the  material  advantage  to  the  country,  we 
may,  however,  admit  that  it  has  been  a  detriment  to  the 
proper  education  of  the  people  and  to  the  development  of 
sound  economic  theory  throughout  the  world,  that  the 
United  States  have  been  rich  enough 
to  lose  millions  of  money  through  ^j-tth  though 
fiscal    blunders   which   would  nave 

gone  far  to  ruin  less  prosperous  communities.    In  the 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is  after  all  common  to 
all  peoples,  those  Americans   (constituting   still  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  our  voters)  who  remain  wedded  to 
the  protective  system,  have  in  fact  very  largely  convinced 
themselves  that  the  national  wealth  and  national  prosperity 
really  brought  about  by  the  inflow  of  emigrants  to  develop 
the  rich  territory  available  for  settlement,  by  the  output  of 
the  mines,  by  the  growth  of  wheat  and  corn,  by  the  flocks 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  by  the  wealth  of  the  timber  forests, 
and  through  this  enormously  profitable  inter-State  trade, 
are  to  be  credited  to  the  barriers  placed  at  our  ports  to  the 
introduction  of  goods  from  the  other  ports  of  the  world. 
It  is,  they  claim,  the  tax  of  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  upon 
the  productions  of  other  nations  which  has  made  our  nation 
prosperous. 

The  present  fiscal  system  of  the 
United    States    dates    in    substance    °$£™t  System?* 
from    the    Civil    War    of  1861-65. 

Henry  Clay  is  referred  to  by  American  Protectionists  of 
to-day  as  the  father  of  the  protective  system  ;  but  the  duties 
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imposed  by  the  Henry  Clay  Act  of  1824  averaged  not  to 
-exceed  20  per  cent.  The  Free-Traders  of  my  generation 
would  be  very  wTell  satisfied  indeed  if  within  any  years  to 
which  they  could  look  forward  it  might  prove  possible 
to  bring  the  national  policy  back  from  the  Dingley  Bill 
taxes  of  from  50  per  cent,  to  too  per  cent,  to  the  rates  of 
the  Clay  period.  We  should  to-day  call  that  practically 
free  trade. 

The  tariff  that  was  in  force  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  of  1861  dated  from  1857.  It  was  a  tariff  based  upon 
revenue  requirements,  and  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  to-day,  its  protective  features  were  but  inconsider- 
able. The  needs  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Civil  War,  at 
a  time  when  the  war  expenditure  amounted  to  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars  (£200,000)  a  day,  called  for  the 
immediate  collection  of  funds  from 
War  Taxes^and  War  any  sources  tnat  might  prove  avail- 
able. The  treasury  system  of  that 
day  imposed  war  taxes  upon  manufactures,  a  heavy  excise 
tax  on  beer  and  spirits,  an  income  tax  ranging  from  5  per 
cent,  at  the  lowest  to  10  per  cent,  at  the  highest  stage,  a 
stamp  tax  on  cheques,  receipts,  notes,  contracts,  mortgages, 
taxes  on  licenses,  R.R.  tickets,  steamer  tickets,  etc. 
Everything  within  sight  was  taxed  at  one  rate  or  another 
in  order  to  make  good  the  enormous  drains  on  the  Trea- 
sury. 

For  the  double  purpose  of  adding  to 

n^6i-6a!>  °f  lhe  national  income  and  of  offsetting 
for  American  manufacturers  the  bur- 
dens placed  upon  their  own  productions,  the  customs 
duties  were  at  the  same  time  raised  to  rates  that  had  not 
before  been  known.  It  was  the  case  that  for  a  large 
number  of  articles  these  duties  were  made  so  high  as  to  be 
prohibitive,  that  is  to  say  to  block  importations  altogether, 
thus  defeating  the  first  purpose  of  securing  further  income  for 
the  Treasury.  The  American  producers  did  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  promptly  (particularly  in  the  case  of  produc- 
tions the  European  producers  of  which  were  barred  out  by 
the  prohibitive  tariffs)  to  raise  their  own  selling  prices  to 
the  highest  point  which  the  market  could  bear.  In  calcula- 
ting the  cost  of  the  production  of  their  goods,  they 
naturally  added  the  amount  of  the  war  tax,  and  in  making 
their  selling  price  they  added  a  profit  on  this  tax.  They 
further,  however,  included,  as  if  it  had  been  an  item  of  cost 
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in  their  own  production,  the  duty  that  the  European  com- 
petitor was  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  same  line  of  goods 
and  then  they  placed  a  profit  on  the  top  of  that.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  with  this  basis  of  calculation  of  manufactur- 
ing cost,  a  woollen  coat  should  have  been  quoted  in  New 
York  at  double  the  selling  price  for  a  similar  article  in 
London 

These  prices  of  the  Civil  War  were 
of  course  further  confused    by    the  Mpricye£nd 
depreciation  of  the  war  paper  cur- 
rency (or  by  the  appreciation  of  gold),  but  after  making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  this  changed  value  of  the  legal 
tender  dollar,  the  increase  in  the  prices  actually  paid  by  the 
consumer  was  on  the  lines  indicated. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  Government  undertook  to 
make  as  promptly  as  the  burden  of  the  war  debt  rendered 
practicable,  reductions,  or  cancellations  of  the  war  taxes. 
In  1865,  the  national  war  debt  amounted  to  something 
over  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  say  eight  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.  It  proved  to  be  practicable,  however, 
with  the  resources  available,  for  the  Government  to 
begin  at  once  the  reduction  of  this  war  debt,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  remission  of  a  long  series  of  the  special 
taxes  that  had  been  imposed.  The  first  taxes  to  be  re- 
mitted were  those  on  income  and  on  manufactures,  together 
with  the  stamp  duties.  There  was  also  a  prompt  decrease 
in  the  excise  rates.  The  purpose  of  this  decrease  was  not 
so  much  with  the  idea  of  lessening  burdens  as  of  lessening 
the  opportunity  for  fraudulent  or  illegal  production  ot 
spirits.  The  experience  of  five  or  six  years  with  high 
excise  duties  had  shown  that  if  the  tax  were  increased 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  actual  receipts  were  not  greater 
but  smaller.  A  gallon  of  whisky  cost  to  make  about  40 
cents.  The  tax  at  the  opening  of  the  war  had  been  50 
cents  a  gallon.  The  war  tax  was  fixed  at  two  dollars.  The 
eminent  economist,  David  A.  Wells,  prophesied  that  the 
two  dollars  taxwould  be  collected  only  for  an  unsatisfactorily 
small  proportion  of  the  output.  In  fact,  when  the  war  tax 
was  two  dollars  whisky  was  sold  in  the  open  markets  for 
$  1.50.  The  profits  to  be  secured  under  a  two  dollars 
tax  through  illegal  distillation  were  Excise  Tax 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  instituting 

of  a  great  machinery  for  violating  the  law.  It  is  my  memory 
that  a  tax  of  75  cents  was  found  to  make  the  largest 
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net  return,  while  leaving  it  possible  for  the  law-abiding 
distillers  to  protect  themselves  against  illegal  competition. 

It  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  cancellation  of  the 
special  tax  on  manufactures  (which  averaged  five  per  cent,  on 
the  net  value  of  the  output)  would  have  the  result  of  bring- 
ing about  the  cancellation  of  the  customs  duties  that  had 
been  imposed  to  offset  this  tax.  The  manufacturers  were, 
however,  strong  enough  to  secure  the  retention  of  the 
customs  duties.  They  had  come  to  realise  the  advantage 
to  themselves  of  retaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  business  interests.  They  made  very  little 
reduction  in  their  selling  prices,  and' 

ReteilDuties?  with  the  domestic  tax  removed  they 

had  of  course,  at  least  at  the  outset,  a 
very  satisfactory  margin  of  profit.  This  profit  was,  how- 
ever, very  soon  interfered  with.  The  lines  of  production 
that  were  most  favoured  under  the  law  were  speedily  in- 
vaded by  competing  concerns,  so  that  there  came  to  be 
over-production,  a  demoralisation  of  the  market,  under- 
selling, and  bankruptcy.  The  groups  that  suffered  most 
were  those  whose  products  had  been  the  most  highly 
favoured  by  protective  duties.  The  legislators,  however,, 
instead  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  interference 
of  legislation  with  business  had  caused  the  demoralisation, 
were  brought  to  the  opinion  that  for  these  depressed  trades 
the  best  encouragement  would  be  further  protection  ;  or 
that,  in  any  case,  while  the  depression  continued  there  could 
be  no  such  remission  of  duties  as  would  bring  in  European 
competition.  As  a  fact,  the  tariff  legislation  enacted  after 
the  close  of  the  war  between  1870  and  1883  (the  Republi- 
can party  being  in  full  control  of  the  Government)  con- 
firmed and  extended  the  protective  features  of  the  war 
schedules. 

By  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Claims^  Protected  grQup  of   citizens    (constituting  but 

a  small  minority  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion) whose  business  had  been  included  in  the  group  of 
protected  interests,  had  convinced  themselves  that  they  had 
now  a  vested  right  in  maintaining  through  the  authority  of 
the  Government  a  substantial  control  of  the  home  market. 
When  the  legislators  had  occasion  to  give  consideration  to 
any  modification  of  the  tariff  system,  the  people  consulted 
were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  those  whose  business  had 
been  built  up  on  this  system.  The  legislators  inquired, 
not  what  rate  of  impost  would,  with  the  smallest  expense 
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of  collection,  secure  the  largest  return  for  the  revenue  of 
the  Government,  not  what  measures  would  secure  for  the 
consumer  the  largest  return  for  his  expenditure,  but  what 
arrangement  of  tariff  taxes  would  best  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  groups  of  protected  interests.  It  was 
inevitable  that  with  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
national  legislature  the  exactions  of  these  protected 
interests  must  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  from  tariff 
to  tariff. 

The  first  of  the  tariffs  that  became  _    ...     .  , .  __, 

i  ,  i  r  ,r  Tariffs  of  the  War. 

operative  during  the  years  ofc  the  war 

was  framed  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  and  became  law  in  July,  1861.  The  second, 
enacted  very  much  more  hurriedly  under  the  increasing 
pressure  of  war  requirements,  became  law  in  1862,  and 
placed  largely  increased  duties  on  practically  the  whole 
schedule  of  importations.  It  was  this  tariff  that  was  con- 
nected with,  and,  as  claimed  at  the  time  by  its  framers,  was 
planned  as  an  offset  to,  the  heavy  series  of  war  taxes 
levied  on  domestic  manufactures  in  the  form  both  of 
licenses  and  of  direct  tax.  The  third  of  the  war  tariffs, 
enacted  in  1864,  was  shaped  under  the  direction  of  Senator 
Morrill  of  Vermont  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  imposed  the  highest  duties  of  the  war  and  the 
highest  that  had  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
As  previously  indicated,  the  American  manufacturers  were 
clever  enough  to  secure  in  this  tariff  the  imposition  on  a 
number  of  articles  of  duties  that  were  so  high  that  they 
were  absolutely  prohibitory.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury 
secured  from  this  division  of  the  tariff  no  advantage  what- 
soever: while  the  manufacturers  were  able,  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tariff  barrier  so  erected,  to  extort  from  a 
public  that  was  already  enormously  burdened  in  many 
ways,  the  highest  prices  that  the  Tariffs  of  1870,  1872, 
country  had  ever  known  for  articles  1875  ;  Free  Quinine, 
of  daily  necessity.  In  1870,  five  1879. 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  tariff  was  taken  in 
hand  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  reductions,  but: 
this  purpose  was  easily  defeated  by  the  manufacturing 
interests.  In  1872,  in  connection  with  a  surplus  revenue 
which  was  accumulating  funds  in  the  Treasury,  it  became 
again  necessary  to  give  consideration  to  the  tariff  system. 
A  reduction  was  made  on  the  entire  list  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  schedule  of  duties.  The  most  important  change  was, 
however,  the  freeing  from  duty  of  tea  and  coffee.    It  was 
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clear  to  the  manufacturers  that  if  they  could  take  out  of 
the  tariff  schedule  articles  like  these  which,  without  giving 
any  aid  to  the  protected  interests,  did  add  materially  to  the 
national  revenue,  they  would  be  able  to  block  further 
reductions  in  the  schedule  on  protected  articles.  In  this 
year  a  reduction  was  secured  in  the  duty  on  coal  from 
1.25  dols.  to  75  cents  per  ton. 

In  1875,  the  income  of  the  Treasury  having  been 
curtailed  in  connection  with  the  business  disasters  of  1873, 
the  10  per  cent,  reduction  was  re-imposed,  but  notwith- 
standing the  Treasury's  need  for  revenue,  the  Protection- 
ists were  able  to  head  off  the  proposition  to  re-impose  the 
tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  In  1879,  under  continued  pressure 
on  the  part  of  our  Free  Trade  League  and  of  the  medical 
and  hospital  interests,  the  duty  on  quinine  was  remitted, 
and  quinine  has  since  remained  on  the   free  list.  This 

rat  ...  -  ...  represents  the  one  net  gain  from  the 
Tariff  of  1883,         ^  &  . 

work  01  our  tann  reformers  during  a 

period  of  40  years.  In  1883,  there  was  again  a  surplus  in 
the  Treasury.  President  Garfield  appointed  a  tariff  com- 
mission, whose  instructions  and  avowed  policy  were  to 
make  a  general  reduction  in  the  tariff.  This  so-called 
reduction  was,  however,  so  cleverly  managed  that  for  a 
long  list  of  the  more  important  of  the  protected  articles 
there  was  secured  an  actual  increase. 

The  failure  to  keep  faith  on  the  part 

FirSofAaTvelfnrd.ti0n  of  the  RePublican  Administration  and 
its  tariff  commission  in  this  matter  of 
lessening  the  tax  burdens  upon  the  people,  was  undoubtedly 
one  factor  in  securing  the  success  of  the  Democrats  in 
1884,  in  which  year  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  for  his  first 
term.    A  whole  generation  had  passed  since  Washington 
had  seen  a  Democratic  President.    The  Democratic  party 
was  not  accustomed  to  power,  was  not  well  organised,  and 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years,  was  still  under  distrust 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  voters  on  account  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  Civil  War.    The  Republicans  also 
still  held  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  without  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  no  tariff  legislation  or  any  other  legislation 
was  practicable.     For  the  purpose,  however,  of  making 
Morrison  Bill,  1884.  clear  tl}e  policy  of  the  party  and  of 
The  McKinley  Bill,   presenting  a    definite    issue    to  the 
1800.  country,  the  Administration  secured 

the  passage  by  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of  a  Tariff  Reform 
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Bill.    This  was  the  first  Bill  since  the  Act  of  1883  which 
was  shaped  with  reference  to  revenue  instead  of  to  the 
requirement  of  the  protected  interests.    In  1888,  a  Repub- 
lican Administration,  under  President  Harrison,  was  again 
in  power,  and  in  1890  was  enacted  the  McKinley  Bill, 
which  imposed  a  higher   average  series  of  duties  than 
those  of  the  war  tariffs,  or  than  the  country  had  before 
known.    The  duties  in  the  McKinley  Bill  averaged  from 
50  per  cent,  to  go  per  cent.    In  many  cases  the  rate  was 
prohibitory.   For  a  number  of  articles,  1892. 
the  duty  being  made  double,  that  is  Cleveland's  Second 
to  say  specific  and  ad  valorem,  it  was  Administration, 
not  easy  for  anyone  not  an  expert  in  the  particular  trade 
affected,  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  the  tax  or  the 
effectiveness  of  the  customs  barrier. 

In  1892,  the  Democrats  were  again  successful  and 
Mr.  Cleveland  took  his  seat  for  a  second  term.  The  voters 
had  apparently  decided  by  a  satisfactory  majority  that  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  war  taxation,  and  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  partnership  of  the  Government  with  protected  interests. 
The  Democrats  had  secured  not  only  the  Presidency,  but 
what  appeared  to  be  a  working  majority  in  both  Houses. 
A  Tariff  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  not  intended 
to  be  in  any  way  revolutionary  The  The  ^/g*  ^ 
framers  of  the  Bill  admitted  that  the 

protected  interests  had  something  in  the  shape  of  "  vested 
rights  "  in  connection  with  capital  that  had  been  invested 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  under  a  national 
policy  which  had  continued  for  a  third  of  a  century.  The 
reductions  planned  in  the  duties  were,  therefore,  not 
radical,  but  they  expressed  a  definite  policy  looking  to- 
wards revenue  reform.  Duties  were  taken  off  the  raw 
material  which  were  required  for  American  manufacturers. 

Duties  were  re-imposed  on  revenue- 
producing  articles   such  as   tea  and   DutIesc25i  Je*a  and 
coffee,  the  entire  results    of  which 

duties  would  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  treasury.  The 
free  list  was  largely  increased,  and  on  the  dutiable  list  the 
rates  ranged  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  The  double  duties 
were  cancelled,  so  that  the  importer  and  his  customer  were 
enabled  to  calculate  with  some  precision  the  extent  of  the 
tax. 

The  so-called  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate 
proved,  however,  to  be  unmanageable.    A  group  of  Demo- 
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cratic  Senators  were  more  interested  in  representing  pro- 
tected  interests  than  in  supporting  the  consistent  tariff 
reform    policy    of  a  Democratic    Administration.  The 
1896.  Wilson  Bill  was  so  seriously  mutilated 

McKinley  Adniinis=  under     the     direction    of  Senator 
tration.  Gorman,  acting  in  behalf  more  par- 

ticularly of  the  sugar  trust,  that  President  Cleveland  was 
unwilling  to  give  to  it  the  approval  that  would  be  expressed 
by  his  signature.  He  was  not  prepared  on  the  other  hand 
to  veto  a  measure  which  did  make  some  advance  towards 
a  revenue  reform  policy.  The  Bill  became  law,  therefore 
(in  1894).  without  the  President's  signature. 

In  1896,  the  Republicans  again  secured  the  adminis- 
tration and  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  they  have 
remained  in  powTer  since  that  time.  The  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley,  and  the  reversal  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  were  very  largely  due  to  the  commercial 
disasters  of  1893  and  1894.  For  these  disasters  there  were 
several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  muddling  of  the 
currency  system  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican  silver 
leaders.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  usual  routine 
in  a  representative  government,  voters  debit  to  the 
Administration  in  power  business  disasters  or  bad  crops,, 
just  as  they  are  ready  to  credit  to  administrative  skill 
results  that  may  be  due  simply  to  good  crops  at  home  and 
failure  of  harvests  abroad.  With  the  backing  of  a  majority 
vote  in  favour  of  a  Republican  policy,  Mr.  McKinley  and 
his  friends  felt  justified  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff  Act,  an  Act  which  is  still  in  force,  and 
which  represents  the  high  tide  of  protection  theories.  The 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Dingley  Act  are 

Dino-ley7BiII         n0t  ^S^est  ^nat  the  country 

has  known,  but,  I  believe,  they  will 
prove  to  be  the  highest  that  the  United  States  will  ever 
know.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  protective 
policy  expressed  in  the  Dingley  Bill  has  achieved  its 
uttermost  of  taxation  in  the  interests  of  producers. 

The  schedule  of  articles  taxed  covers  (I  speak  by 
quotation;  I  have  not  myself  made  the  count)  14,138 
items.  Not  a  few  of  the  duties  are  prohibitory.  In  a  long 
list  of  cases,  the  earlier  method  of  the  double  duties, 
specific  and  ad  valorem,  has  been  replaced.  The  rates 
range  from  49  percent,  to  no  per  cent.  Among  other 
items  on  which  duty  was  re-imposed  was  coal,  the  rate 
being  67  cents  per  ton,  or  about  25  per  cent.    During  the 
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six  months  in  1902-3  in  which,  as  a  result  of  extensive 
strikes,  there  was  a  general  coal  famine,  this  duty  was 
remitted,  but  it  has  since  been  re-imposed.  In  1903,  after 
a  contest  that  had  extended  over  two  years,  a  concession 
of  an  average  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  Dingley 
rates  was  granted  to  Cuba,  and  in  the  same  year  a  con- 
cession representing  an  average  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
(on  native  products)  was  granted  to  the  Philippines.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  the  schedule  as  enacted  in  1897  is 
practically  still  in  force.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1902,  were  something 
over  560  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  about  three- 
fifths  were  produced  by  customs  duties. 

In  the  McKinley  Act  of  1 890,  the  first 
definite  attempt  was   made  to  give  Reciprocity 
statutory   recognition  to  reciprocity.  Provisions. 
Provisions  were  framed  by  means  of 

which,  under  certain  conditions,  the  authority  was  given  to 
the  President  to  make  and  to  ratify  without  action  of  the 
Senate,  reciprocity  treaties.  Similar  authority  was  given 
to  the  President  to  impose  or  to  re-impose  the  extreme 
duties  upon  the  imports  from  nations  which  failed  to 
accept,  or  which,  having  accepted,  failed  to  maintain,  reci- 
procity provisions  with  the  United  States.  The  intention 
was  to  arm  the  Executive  of  the  administration  with  the 
power  to  carry  out  retaliation  with  nations  that  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  American  propositions  or  American 
policies.  Similar  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  Dingley 
Bill  of  1897.  There  has,  however,  been  accomplished 
under  these  provisions  practically  nothing  in  the  direction 
of  reciprocity.  Objections  have  frequently  been  raised  in 
both  Houses,  on  the  part  of  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  grant  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  put  into  force  commercial  arrange- 
ments involving  changes  in  customs  rates.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  such  provisions  has,  however,  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  special  decisions,  including,  among 
others,  Boyd  v.  United  States  and  Sternbach  v.  United 
States,  in  1891.  These  decisions  did  not,  however,  prevent 
a  continued  jealousy  on  the  part  of 

■Congress  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of *8°7*  .  . 

,s  .  5  m  ,  .  .  ,  ,.  Kasson  Commission, 
such  authority.      lhe  administration 

oi  President  McKinley  brought  into  shape  a  long  series  of 
reciprocity  treaties  which  were  connected  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
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reciprocity  commission.  But  although  these  treaties  pro- 
vided for  reciprocity  mainly  in  non-competitive  articles, 
and  would,  if  put  into  force,  have  affected  but  very  little 
the  protective  policy  of  the  country,  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  dread  of  "  entering  wedges"  and  of  an  education 
of  the  voters  to  the  advantage  of  the  lessening  of  restriction 
on  foreign  imports,  proved  too  strong  for  the  reciprocity 
schemes,  and  the  treaties  never  emerged  from  the  committee 
pigeon-holes. 

The  above  presents  in  outline  a  record 

Republican  Party-   °f  the  legislation  whi?h  has  produced 
the  system  under  which  our  country 
is  now  carrying  on  its  business.    The  causation  which  has 
induced  a  majority  of  voters  during  a  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century  to  maintain  taxes  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  and  act  as  burdens  upon  the  many,  is  complex,  and 
must  be  traced  to  a  number  of  factors.    The  Republican 
party  was  originally  organised  on  the  basis  of  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  it  maintained  its  control  of 
affairs  through  its  successful  management  of  the  war  for 
the    preservation    of    union.    After    the   war  was  con- 
cluded, the  party  retained  naturally  the  prestige  belonging 
to  its  success.    It  could  fairly  claim  that  it  had  preserved 
the  national  existence.    The  Democrats  were  divided,  and 
Democratic  leaders  and  voters  from  the  Southern  States 
w7ere  naturally  for  a  long  period  prevented  from  securing 
any  proportionate  influence  in  the  direction  of  national 
affairs.  It  was  therefore  many  years  before  it  became  possible 
to  organise  an  intelligent  opposition  to 
^^e^^fot^P"^"   administrations   and  to 
Republican  leadership.  Unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  tariff  reform,  the  issues  between  the  two 
national  parties  came  to  be  very  much  confused  by  an 
entirely  different  state  of  questions,  questions  which  were 
themselves  in  part  at  least  the  outgrowth  of  war  experiences. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  had,  during  the  four  years  of 
war,  assumed  the  authority  to  utilise  the  printing-press  for 
the  production  of  currency  and  to  give  to  such  currency  a 
legal    status    for    the  payment  of  debts,  had  given  to 
thousands  of  voters  throughout  the  country  the  conviction 
that  money  produced  under  Government  fiat  constituted  an 
addition  to  national  wealth.    It  appeared  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  precious 
metals  for  coinage.    It  seemed  to  lessen  the  necessity  for 
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direct  taxation.  There  arose  the  feeling  that  if  money- 
could  be  inexpensively  produced,  it  would  be  brought  more 
nearly  within  the  reach  of  the  average  and  impecunious 
citizen.  This  confusion  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  proper 
functions  of  Government,  and  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
creating  wealth  by  Government  action,  was  also  very  largely 
a  result  of  the  Government's  connection  with  business 
under  the  protective  system.  The  troubles  that  our  country 
has  had  on  its  hands  with  this  per- 
plexing matter  of  fiat  currency  are,  in  Fiat  Currency« 
the  opinion  of  many,  chiefly  due  to  the  wrong  use  of  the 
functions  of  Government  in  interfering  with  business  opera- 
tions and  in  steering  wealth  into  the  pockets  of  a  favoured 
group  of  citizens. 

The  contests  concerning  the  relations  of  Government 
to  the  currency  came  up  shortly  after  the  war  in  connection 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  When  this 
resumption  had  been  finally  brought  about,  so  that  the 
paper  dollar  was  redeemable  at  the  Treasury  in  gold  or  in 
silver,  there  arose  a  further  fight  in  regard  to  the  cancella- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  the  legal  tender  notes.  Finally, 
when  the  paper  money  men,  those  believing  in  an  absolute 
fiat  under  which  the  Treasury  could  create  the  entire  value 
of  the  so-called  dollar,  were  defeated,  they  were  succeeded 
by  a  party  (still  in  active  existence)  which  contended  that 
the  Government  fiat  could  be  made  available  for  creating, 
if  not  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  value,  at  least  fifty  percent, 
of  value.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
silver  from  the  mines  of  California  and  Mexico  and  else- 
where had  proportionately  lessened  the  market  value  of 
the  metal.  The  relation  borne  to  the  gold  dollar  by  the 
silver  dollar  which  had  been  in  existence  as  a  legal  tender 
up  to  1873,  had  proportionately  changed.  The  silver  dollar 
as  coined  had  borne  a  bullion  value  to 

gold  of  16  to  1.    In  the  course  of  the  ,6  ^he^oIU^*8 

years  between  1880  and  the  close  of 

the  century,  this  value  fell  until  it  was  more  nearly 
expressed  by  30  to  1.  If,  therefore,  debts  could  be  paid  by 
the  silver  dollar,  and  this  dollar  was  produced  at  a  cost  a 
trifle  in  excess  of  its  bullion  value,  the  debtor  would  secure 
an  advantage  of  some  50  per  cent.  It  was  this  assumed 
advantage  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  particularly  in  the 
payment  of  mortgage  debts,  which  attracted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  in  the  West  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  theories  of  the  functions  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
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the    proper    use     of     silver.  The 
The  Bryan  Faction.  machinery  of  the  Democratic  party 

was  for  a  time  captured  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  associates, 
and  the  principles  which  they  advocated,  and  the  policies 
which  they  promised  to  put  into  effect  if  they  should  be 
given  the  control  of  the  Government,  were  principles  and 
policies  which,  in  the  judgment  of  educated  business  men 
in  the  East,  would  have  undermined  the  national  credit  and 
would  also  have  gone  far  to  destroy  the  whole  foundation 
•of  business,  not  only  for  international  but  for  domestic 
relations.    The  conservative  Democrats  were  prepared  to 
•unite  with  conservative  Republicans  in  fighting  against  any 
such  "  wild  cat"  financial  theories.    The  financial  founda- 
tions of  the  country  seemed  to  be,  and 
DeHZ"oteyto  undoubtedly   were,    of   more  direct 
elect  McKinley.     importance  to  national  and  to  indi- 
vidual prosperity  than  questions  of  the 
tariff.    The  Democratic  party  was  split  in  twain  by  the 
financial  contests.    In  1896,  at  the  time  of  Bryan's  first 
•campaign,  the  Conservative  "  honest  money "  Democrats 
put  up  a  separate  candidate,    General    Palmer,  whose 
candidacy  helped  to  ensure  the  election  of  McKinley.  In 
1900,  the  machinery  for  an  honest  money  Democratic 
•campaign  not  being  available,  the  honest  money  Democrats 
voted  directly  for  McKinley. 

The  main  factor,  more  influential  than  any  other,  that 
has  served  to  maintain  the  protective  system  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  series  of  financial  heresies  which  has 
•disrupted  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bryan,  himself 
posing  as  a  Free  Trader,  has  done  more  than  any  one  man 
to  make  possible  the  continuance  of  the  mediaeval  policies 
■of  the  Dingley  Act.  The  Democratic  party  (which  in  this 
matter  of  financial  heresies  was,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
largely  reinforced  by  fiat  money  Republicans)  is  now 
recovering  from  its  unprofitable  financial  debauch.  Its 
managers  are  again  taking  up  the  old-fashioned  Demo- 
cratic belief  in  the  payment  of  debts  a  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  in  the  use  of  a  dollar  as  good  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  as  at  home.  They  are  now  organising  them- 
selves for  an  assault  upon  the  con- 
Renewal  of  Fight  for  tinued  controi  of  our  national  policy 
a  Revenue  Tariff.     ,       ,  ,  .  .  t  r     A  J 

by  the  group  01  protected  interests. 

The  fight  for  revenue  reform,  delayed  and  hampered  for 
twenty  years  by  these  questions  of  fiat  money,  is  again 
taking  shape,  and  the  contest  must  continue  until  the 
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action  of  Government  has  been  brought  back  to  its  proper 
functions ;  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  at  home ; 
the  discharge  with  dignity  of  all  national  responsibilities 
abroad  ;  the  use  of  the  authority  of  the  nation  for  the 
interests,  not  of  selected  and  favoured  groups,  but  of 
the  whole  body  of  its  citizens. 

The  economic  results  of  a  protective  system,  that  is 
the  results  directly  produced  by  it  on  production  and  on 
prices,  are  fairly  well  understood.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
dispute  that  the  barriers  established  by  protection  block 
interference  with  the  home  producers  on  the  part  of 
foreign  competitors,  with  the  result,  at  least  for  a  very 
large  series  of  products,  of  increasing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  claimed  that  the  competition  among  the 
home  producers  can  be  depended  upon  to  serve  as  a  check 
to  such  increase  of  cost.  Under  the  development  of  trade 
organisation  during  the  past  few  years,  the  home  pro- 
ducers have,  however,  found  it  prac- 
ticable  and  profitable  to  "  pool  "  their  ^^c^"1'5 
interests  and  to  agree  together,  under 

one  form  of  combination  or  another,  to  maintain  the 
highest  prices  that  can  be  secured  without  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  foreigner  to  get  over  the  barrier.  The 
consumer  pays,  and  the  only  claim  in  offset  is  that  in 
some  fashion  the  community  as  a  whole  is  richer  as  a 
result  of  this  higher  cost  of  consumption. 

There  may  be,  there  undoubtedly  is,  some  ground  for 
this  contention.  There  are  instances  of  industries  which 
have  been  created  under  a  tariff  barrier  system,  industries 
which  doubtless  have  been  the  means  of  increasing  the 
net  wealth  of  the  community.  In  the  industrial  record  of 
the  United  States,  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates,  the  pro- 
duction of  beet-root  sugar,  and  other  similar  enterprises 
are  examples  of  these  tariff-created  industries.  The  Free 
Trader  contends,  however,  that  these  constitute  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  entire  series  of  industries  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  tariff.  He  contends  further 
that  the  advantage  of  creating  a  small  group  of  industries, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  due  to  legislation  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  must  still  depend  upon  legislation,, 
is  very  much  more  than  offset  by  the  Legislation  for  Dis= 
disadvantage  to  the  community  as  a  tricts.  Emery  and 
whole  in  the  misdirection  of  labour,  Nickel, 
in  the  higher  cost  of  living,  in  the  diverting  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  resources  of  the  many  into  the  pockets  of 
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the  few.  He  is  able  to  point  out  not  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  community  as  a  whole  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely very  much  better  off  if  the  possibility  of  American 
production  had  never  been  ascertained.  As  an  example 
of  this  class,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  emery,  an  article  of 
trifling  market  value,  but  of  very  general  use.  For  many 
years  the  entire  supply  of  emery  required  for  the  United 
States  had  to  be  imported.  Unfortunately,  a  little  deposit 
of  emery  was  discovered  in  Vermont.  Vermont  is  a  good 
Republican  State  which  has  continued  influence  in  Repub- 
lican councils.  It  was  the  home  of  Senator  Morrill, 
himself  a  great  leader  in  tariff  policies.  A  duty  was 
promptly  secured  upon  emery  sufficient  to  bring  large 
proceeds  to  the  owners  of  this  little  deposit  in  Vermont. 
Because  of  this  little  deposit  in  Vermont,  every  steel 
instrument  maker  throughout  the  country  had  to  pay  an 
increased  price  upon  all  the  supplies  required  for  his  work. 
Every  seamstress  in  the  country  had  to  contribute  her 
farthings  in  order  to  enrich  this  small  group  of  owners  in 
Vermont.  The  inconsiderable  output  of  Vermont  was 
made  to  increase,  by  the  difference  of  the  tariff  tax,  the 
cost  of  the  entire  supplies  of  emery  utilised  by  the  country. 
A  similar  case  was  that  of  nickel,  of  which  the  United 
States  contains  but  a  single  deposit,  also  conveniently 
placed  in  a  Republican  State — Pennsylvania. 

Demoralising  The  actual  industrial  results  and  the 
Influence  of  a  influence  upon  business  prosperity  one 
Protective  System.  way  or  the  other  of  a  SyStem  of  taxa- 
tion based  on  protection,  the  question  whether  such  a 
system  can  add  to  the  actual  net  wealth  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  community,  are,  however,  it  may  frankly 
be  admitted,  complex  matters.  It  is  my  contention  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  argument  at  least,  the  largest  possible 
claims  of  the  Protectionists  under  this  heading  could  be 
admitted,  and  that  there  would,  nevertheless,  remain  a  most 
conclusive,  a  most  damning  series  of  objections  to  this 
method  of  the  use  of  the  powers  of  Government.  A 
dollar  more  or  less  in  the  pockets  of  seventy  millions  of 
consumers  under  different  headings  of  consumption  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference,  but  a  very  much  graver  matter  is 
the  influence  of  the  protective  system  upon  the  standards 
of  a  representative  Government,  upon  the  character  of 
citizenship,  the  morale  of  the  State.  The  Free  Traders  of 
America,  whose  country  has  been  ruled  for  more  than  a 
generation  by  a  protective  system,  charge  as  a  result  of 
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our  individual  knowledge  and  experience,  demoralising 
results  of  this  system  under  such  headings  as  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Trusts  and  Combinations. 

It  was  inevitable  that  business  men,  Trusts 
looking  for  business  advantage  with  a 

market  placed  by  law  under  their  absolute  control,  should 
promptly  recognise  that  they  could  make  more  money  by 
dividing  proceeds  than  by  fighting  each  other.  Under  a 
protective  tariff  system,  shrewd  producers  have,  in  a  great 
number  of  the  most  important  industries  affecting  the  daily 
life  of  the  citizen,  combined  together  to  secure  from  their 
fellow  citizens  a  price  for  their  products  determined  not  by 
the  cost  of  production,  but  by  the  monopoly  control  given 
by  a  "  beneficent"  Government.  The  first  requirement  for 
such  a  combination  has  been  to  secure  for  the  trade  in 
question  a  sufficiently  high  protection  barrier.  The  con- 
tinuing requirement  is  to  maintain,  or  from  time  to  time  to 
increase,  such  barrier.  The  managers  of  these  tariff-pro- 
tected trusts  find  it  profitable  therefore  to  give  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  attention  to  their  relations  with  the 
national  legislature.  The  details  of  the  actual  business 
operations  may  be  of  small  moment  as  compared  with  the 
importance  of  a  proper  management 

of  the  committee-rooms  in  Washing-  il^VcS|^f"d 
t  „T    ,  .  ,       ,    &  Legislation. 

ton.    It  is  in  Washington  that  these 

trusts  and  combinations  are  able  to  exchange  favours  with 
each  other.  It  is  there  that  they  have  their  own  special 
representatives  who  can  be  trusted  to  watch  over  their 
business  interests.  The  larger  combinations  are  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  elect  members  of  Congress  from 
not  a  few  constituencies.  The  largest,  with  still  greater 
ambitions,  succeed  in  controlling  in  the  smaller  States,  and 
in  some  of  the  greater  States,  the  election  of  Senators. 
When  I  speak  of  the  corrupting  influence  exercised  by  the 
tariff  on  legislation  and  legislators,  I  do  not  suggest,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suggest,  that  there  is  an  actual  use  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  the  votes  of  Congressmen.  Such 
direct  use  of  money  is  probably  extremely  rare.  I  do 
maintain,  and  the  record  of  elections  gives  continued 
evidence  of  the  justice  of  such  contention,  that  in  hundreds 
of  constituencies,  the  selection  and  the  election  of  the 
candidate  do  depend  upon  his  relations  to  tariff-protected 
industries  and  upon  his  readiness,  and  practically  upon  his 
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pledges,  to  give  his  thought  and  time  in  Washington  to  the 
care  of  these  interests.  I  point  out,  and  no  one  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Washington  corn- 
mittee-rooms  could  deny  the  fact,  that  these  "  industrial" 
representatives  unite  with  each  other,  through  the  exchang- 
ing or  "  log-rolling  "  of  their  votes,  to  maintain,  each  for 
himself  and  all  for  each  other,  the  duties  required  by  the 
combinations  that  they  represent.    There  is,  in  fact,  no 

.  r     ...  .  concealment  in  this  matter.    1  have 

Tied  Legislators.  ,  ,    .       .     u  .  .. 

understood  that  in  Parliament  it  is 

considered  good  form  for  a  Member  to  withdraw  from  dis- 
cussion and  to  withhold  his  vote  in  case,  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  any  business  should  be  under  consideration 
in  which  he  has  an  interest.  It  is  mortifying  to  point  to 
the  different  standard  in  Washington.  There,  a  Senator 
representing  a  great  sugar  combination  is  known  not  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  but  as  the  Senator  from 
Havermeyer  (the  name  standing  for  the  great  sugar  con- 
cern). The  representative  from  a  district  in  which  some 
great  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on,  himself  often  a 
shareholder  in  such  industry,  speaks  directly  in  the  com- 
mittee-room and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  behalf  of 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  business.  The  demoralisa- 
tion is  here  twofold.  The  attention  of  legislators  is  diverted 
from  their  proper  functions,  while  the  business  man  comes 
to  feel  that  his  success  or  failure  depends  upon  what  he  can 
do  directly  or  through  lobbyists  to  influence  legislation  on 
behalf  of  his  business.  In  each  vote  that  comes  up  in 
Congress,  the  thought  of  the  members  of  this  group  of 
legislators  is  of  necessity  not  what  is 

dldKS'vrtS.  the  interest  of  the  immunity,  but 
"  what  is  there  in  this  matter  for 
him."  In  a  congressional  election,  the  individual  voter, 
instead  of  being  able  to  consider  the  issue  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  advantage  to  the  community,  or  of  general 
justice,  or  even  of  his  own  individual  convictions,  is  almost 
driven  by  business  necessity,  as  his  competitors  are  driven, 
so  to  vote  that  he  shall  have  a  representative  who  will  take 
care  of  his  business  interests  in  Washington. 

I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  reference  to 
the  influences  that  control  a  certain  proportion  of  our 
national  legislators.  We  have  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
a  number  of  high-minded  and  public-spirited  men  who  are 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  unworthy  influences,  and 
whose  words  and  votes  are  given  solely  with  reference  to 
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the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  I  do  maintain,, 
however,  that  as  an  inevitable  result  of  a  protective  system, 
which  calls  for  the  consideration  of  special  business 
interests  and  of  district  or  local  interests,  the  number  of 
representatives  who  are  selected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  such  interests  increases  steadily  and  must 
continue  to  increase.  You  are  familiar  here  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  use  of  the  term  "tied"  as  applied  to 
public-houses.  I  suggest  that  it  is  in  order  to  apply  the 
term  "  tied  legislators  "  to  the  members  of  a  national  or 
imperial  legislature  who  have  been  selected  to  look  after 
special  business  interests.  I  do  not  assume  that  Parliament 
is  entirely  free  from  such  local  or  special  representatives. 
I  think  it  probable  that  such  great  interests  as  beer,  rail- 
roads, etc.,  have  here  their  special  representatives,  men 
who  are  in  a  measure  "  tied  "  to  beer  or  to  railroads.  It 
may  well  be  a  question,  however,  whether  our  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  desire  to  have  such  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  their  "  tied  legislators,"  and  in  the' 
proportion  borne  by  these  to  the  entire  body,  as  must  cer- 
tainly come  about  if  the  number  of  such  business  interests 
came  to  be  counted  not  by  dozens  but  by  thousands. 

These  trusts  and  combinations  have  not  only  exerted 
an  increasingly  demoralising  influence  upon  Government, 
but  through  their  existence  have  brought  into  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  a  belief  that  Government 
is  being  made  to  cover  injustice,  and  is' carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  groups  of  greedy  capitalists  ;  and,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  with  any  such  popular  feelings,  such  belief  is 
often  exaggerated.  The  evils  arising  from  the  trusts  are 
bad  enough.  Their  alliance  with  the  Government  con- 
stitutes, I  believe,  a  serious  injury  to  the  community,  but 
the  exaggerated  feeling  which  brings  the  average  voter  into 
a  fierce  antagonism  against  both  the  trusts  and  the  Govern- 
ment back  of  the  trusts  is  an  equally  serious  evil.  The  first 
thought  of  these  voters  is  that  if  there  is  so  much  in  the 
Treasury  to  be  had  for  the  demanding,  the  poor  man  is  en- 
titled to  his  share.    This  is  one  of  the 

grounds  for  the  increasing  agitation  PoPQrIn^erSS tion' 
on  the  part  of  the  organised  labour. 

The' labour  leaders  are  able  to  use  as  texts  for  their  fierce- 
denunciations  of  capital  the  record  of  the  exactions  upon 
the  general  community  brought  about  by  the  combinations 
of  capitalists.  The  intensity  of  class  antagonism  is,  I  feel 
assured,  very  largely  the  result  of  the  indignation,  both 
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legitimate  and  exaggerated,  brought  about  by  tariff  exac- 
tions and  tariff  protected  trusts.  These  class  issues  con- 
stitute the  immediate  peril  of  the  Republic.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  working  people,  skilled  and  unskilled,  that 
through  their  numbers  they  can,  where  effectively  or- 
ganised, control  the  elections,  is  a  feeling  that  is  mani- 
fested very  directly  in  many  of  the  utterances  of  the  labour 
unions,  such  as  their  demand  for  the  increase  of  wages  by 
law,  through  the  requirement  of  the  eight  hour  day,  etc., 
and  in  their  attempts  to  dictate  not  only  to  employers  but 
to  the  State.  If  their  efforts  were  intelligently  enough 
-directed  to  enable  them  to  realise  that  cheaper  methods  of 
living  would  be  just  as  profitable  to  them  as  higher  wages 
with  a  high  cost  of  living,  they  could  then  be  utilised  to 
assist  in  the  tariff  reform  movement.  Unfortunately  their 
action  has  been  in  ano'ther  direction. 
demanTtheFr  share  lt  .isunot  surprising  that  ignorant  men, 
from  the  public  crib,  with  a  growing  consciousness  or  the 

power  of  their  numbers,  should  con- 
fuse themselves  as  to  the  sources  of  national  wealth.  It 
seems  to  the  Labour  Unions  easier  and  more  profitable  to 
get  their  share  of  the  moneys  direct  from  the  Treasury 
than  to  unite  with  the  tariff  reformers  in  breaking  up  the 
tariff-protected  trusts  and  in  restricting  within  legitimate 
limits  the  taxing  powTers  of  the  Government. 

From  the  tendency  of  the  legislators  who  are  shaping 
tariff  legislation  to  make  the  largest  concessions  or  to 
grant  the  largest  favours  to  the  best  organised  and  the 
most  powerful  combinations,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  whole 
operation  of  shaping  the  schedule  of  duties  necessitates 
what  is  called  "  special  legislation,"  that  is  to  say  action 

in  behalf  of  individual  interests  irre- 
Special  Legislation.  Spective  of  the  effect  upon  the  interests 

of  the  whole  community  or  of  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Treasury.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
legislators  really  desire  to  make  every  action  tell  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  assuming  that  they  refuse  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  unduly  influenced  or  biassed  by 
pressure  from  special  groups,  there  remains  the  difficulty 
that  they  do  not  possess,  that  they  cannot  possess,  expert 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  all  the  classes  of  business 
affected.  It  is  this  inevitable  ignorance  of  the  honest 
legislators  that  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  business  men 
who  are,  so  to  speak,  gambling  against  each  other  in  the 
speculation  as  to  who  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
Government,  that  is  to  say  out  of  the  people. 
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The  interpretation  of  a  complex  tariff  law  by  the 
customs  authorities  and  by  the  special  courts  to  which 
appeals  can  be  made  from  customs'  decisions,  tend?  more 
and  more  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  exacting  con- 
clusion that  is   possible  under  the  text  of  the  statute. 
The  customs   officials  get  into  the   habit  of  acting  and 
speaking  as  if  importing  were  a  crime,  and  as  if  they 
stood  as  the  protectors  of  the  community  against  the 
assaults  of  evilly  disposed  foreigners.    I  doubt  whether  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  its  legislation,  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  has  had  the  dis-      ^crtm!^ * 
advantage  of  being  treated  for  so  long 
a  series  of  years  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Interpretations  of  the  statute  get  to  be  not  only 
exacting,  but  in  certain  cases  absurd.  I  may  give  one 
instance  taken  from  the  business  in  which  I  am  myself 
engaged,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  have  direct  knowledge. 
The  present  statute  prescribes  for  books  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent.  This  duty  is  to  be  imposed  upon 
what  is  called  the  " value"  in  the  market  of  origin  of  the 
books  so  imported.  Until  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  the  invoices  of  the  importers,  invoices  which  have 
to  be  sworn  to  both  at  the  place  of  export  and  at  the  port 
of  entry  (and  each  set  of  oaths  calls  for  a  separate  fee), 
have  been  accepted  as  constituting  the  evidence  of  the 
"  market  value  "  and  as  serving  as  a  proper  voucher  for 
the  basis  of  the  duty.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Dingley  Law,  acting  at  the  instance  of 
the  typographical  unions,  have  however  in  later  years 
taken  the  ground  that  the  "  market  value"  of  an  article 
exported  is  not  necessarily  the  price  at  which  the  pro- 
ducers are  willing  to  sell  it  for  export,  but  the  price  at 
which  the  article  is  sold  to  purchasers  in  the  home  market. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  accepting,  in  the  case  of  books,  the 
invoices  showing  the  price  paid  by  the  American  publisher 
to  the  British  publisher  with  whom  he  has  divided  the 
edition,  the  authorities  have  from  time  to  time 
taken  the  ground  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
duty,  the  figures  of  the  invoice  must  be  raised  so 
that  the  25  per  cent,  shall  be  calcu- 
lated  not  upon  the  price  actually  paid  ^J^Zty™ 
by  the  American  publisher,  but  upon 

the  price  that  some  English  dealer  would  have  paid  for  the 
-same  books.    It  has  been  very  difficult  to  make  clear  to 
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these  customs  authorities  that  the  English  bookseller  does 

not  have  occasion  to  purchase  from  the  English  publisher 

similar  supplies.    The  American  publisher,  in  dividing  with 

the  English  publisher  the  edition  printed,  expects  to  pay  a 

proportionate  share,  say  one  half,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 

production  of  such  edition.    The  English  dealer,  buying 

the  book  by  dozens,  pays  of  necessity  a  considerably 

higher  price,  a  price  which  has  no  direct  reference  to  the 

cost  of  production. 

Further,  if  the  American  importer  has  entered  such  an 

edition  for  duty  at  the  actual  price  paid  for  it  instead  of  at 

the  wholesale  price  at  which  smaller  quantities  would  be 

sold  in  London,  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty,  in  addition  to 

_d  _  the  collected  duty,  of  twice  the  amount 

The  Duty  on  Books.    c        u   a  «.       c    u   •  j   j  *. 

J  01  such  duty,    buch  increased  duty 

would  in  itself  in  most  cases  make  the  importation  un- 
desirable. The  duty  plus  the  penalty  bring  to  the  importer 
a  heavy  loss.  The  customs  authorities  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  importation  of  English  books,  when 
there  are  plenty  of  American  authors  ready  to  write  books 
and  plenty  of  American  printers  ready  to  print  them,  is  an 
injury  to  our  country  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  in  every 
way  practicable,  and  what  happens  in  connection  with 
books  happens  of  course  along  the  whole  line  of  importa- 
tions. 


Secondly  :  A  Confusion  in  the  Minds  of  Voters 
as  to  the  Proper  Functions  of  Government. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 

Sys™ml2%?riZZcizltheJact  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Heresies.  tarirr  system  and  the  work  or  tantr 

reform  has  been  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  development  of  financial  heresies.  It  is  a  fair 
contention  that  these  financial  heresies  are  themselves 
very  largely  due  to  the  state  of  mind  brought  about  by  the 
protective  system.  If  the  Government  can  protect  and 
control  business,  if  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  can  be 
utilised  to  enrich  one  group  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  others,  there  seems  to  many  people  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  same  governmental  authority  and  these  same 
Treasury  facilities  might  not  be  so  extended  as  to  enrich 
all  citizens.  The  fiat  money  idea  was  a  result  of  this  con- 
fusion of  mind.    It  came  to  be  a  general  belief  that  by  a 
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few  strokes  of  the  pen  and  by  the  operations  of  the  printing 
press,  wealth  could  be  created  in  the  shape  of  money 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  and  by  the 
■same  authority  made  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
When,  after  years  of  agitation  and 
discussion  (years  which  were  very  Fiat  Money- 
costly  to  business),  the  believers  in  an  irredeemable  legal 
tender,  a  legal  tender  without  specie  foundation,  were 
finally  overthrown,  a  new  contest  arose  between  the 
supporters  of  a  financial  system  based  upon  the  world's 
standard  of  values  and  those  who  held,  and  held  very 
fiercely,  that  the  Government  authority  could  be  invoked 
to  give,  if  not  to  paper  at  least  to  precious  metal,  an 
exchange  value  beyond  that  which  it  possessed  in  the 
market  as  bullion,  and  that  such  exchange  value  could  be 
maintained  for  unlimited  amounts  of  fiat  dollars.  The 
silver  craze,  based  in  part  upon  the  academic  theories  of 
the  Bi-metallists,  but  much  more  directly  upon  the  interests 
■of  the  silver  mining  states  and  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers,  and  of  other  debtors  carrying  costly 
mortgages  or  other  time  debts,  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
later  the  principal,  of  those  debts  in  money  worth  ten 
shillings  on  the  pound,  was,  it  may  be  claimed,  a  direct 
result  of  the  confusion  of  mind  produced  by  the  pro- 
tective system. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  a  number  of 
•civilised  communities  constituting  a  large  minority  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  the  belief  came  to  be  fiercely  held  that 
the  Government  ought  to  compel  the  creditors  of  the 
nation  to  accept  in  settlement  of  our  national  obligations, 
silver  dollars  coined  at  a  rate  that 
made  their  bullion  value  something  The  Silver  Craze, 
less  than  50  cents,  and  that  the  same  standard  should  by 
power  of  law  be  made  the  basis  of  settlement  for  individual 
debts.  The  people  who  supported  this  silver  movement, 
•of  which  the  silver-tongued  demagogue  Bryan  was  for 
a  time  the  leader,  could  not  or  would  not  recognise  that 
such  a  policy  would  involve  the  nation  in  practical  bank- 
ruptcy ;  that  a  nation  having  any  international  relations 
must  carry  on  its  business  with  a  currency  accepted  by  the 
world  or  must  incur  an  enormous  loss  both  of  credit  and 
of  capital  through  its  use  of  a  demoralised  currency.  The 
money  question  is  not  a  part  of  my  subject.  I  refer  to  it 
here  on  two  grounds,  partly  because,  as  previously  pointed 
out,  it  has  enormously  interfered  with,  and  still  interferes 
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with,  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  and  partly  because, 
according  to  the  belief  of  many,  it  is  itself  a  result  of  the 
Protectionist  theory  of  Government.  Mr.  Bryan  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  Free  Trader,  and  it  is  possible,  if  he  has 
real  convictions  on  any  subject,  that  his  vote  would  be 
given  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff.  He  is,  however,  doubtless 
himself  a  shrewd  enough  politician  to  realise  that  for  the 
past  nine  years  he  has  been,  and  at  the  present  time  he 
still  is,  the  most  valuable  ally  of  the  Republican  Pro- 
tectionists. They  could  well  afford  as  a  matter  of  business 
to  pay  Mr.  Bryan  some  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  him. keep  up  his  talk  of  fiat  money,  and 
his  general  assaults  on  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  community. 

Third  :  National  Extravagance. 

It  will  be  clear  even  from  such  very  brief  record  of 
the  tariffs  of  the  last  forty  years  that  I  have  here  pre- 
sented, that  the  interests  of  those  who  maintain  a  tariff 
for  protection  and  of  those  who  are  ready  to  impose  cer- 
tain duties  for  the  purpose  of  national  revenue,  are  entirely 
divergent.     The  wise  administrator 

A  WTrlLur!vnage<!  ProPoses  to  take  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  the  smallest  number  of 
dollars  that  are  required  for  carrying  on  effectively  and 
with  dignity  the  machinery  of  government.  He  proposes 
to  place  upon  the  business  interests  of  the  country  the 
smallest  amount  of  taxation  burdens  that  may  be  needed 
to  meet  the  actual  demands  for  legitimate  expenditure. 
He  makes  the  interference  with  individual  business  rela- 
tions, domestic  or  international,  as  slight  as  possible  in 
connection  with  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  He  realises  that  the  less  each 
citizen  comes  into  contact  writh  the  Government  in  any 
manner  that  produces  friction,  the  more  loyal  that  citizen  is 
likely  to  remain  and  the  better  ground  he  has  for  believing 
that  he  is  well  governed.  The  wise  administrator  realises 
that  with  the  best  wisdom  in  Congressional  committee- 
rooms  or  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  an  adequate  or  comprehensive 
understanding  of  all  the  complex  details  of  the  business  of 
the  countrv,  and  that  an  interference  without  understand- 
ing  brings  not  only  the  risk,  but  the  certainty  of  injury  and 
injustice  to  great  business  interests. 
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The  administrators  who  undertake  to 
exert  the  authority  of  the  Government  ^oVecTtoiT 
on  the  basis  of  the  protective  system 

must  have  their  actions  directed  by  an  entirely  different 
state  of  considerations.  They  are  not  restricting  their 
plans  for  taxation  to  the  requirements  of  the  national 
Treasury.  They  have  to  keep  in  view  the  demands  of 
thousands  of  industries  the  relations  of  which  are  most 
complex  and  the  representatives  of  which  are  most  per- 
sistent with  increasing  exactions.  The  taxes  are  imposed 
not  to  help  the  Treasury,  but  to  help  this  or  that  business 
interest.  When  the  tax  may  have  been  so  shaped  for  the 
sake  of  interest  A  that  it  tends  to  affect  injuriously 
interest  B  (by  increasing  for  instance  the  cost  of  some 
raw  material),  the  remedy  under  this  system  is,  not  to 
lessen  that  burden,  but  to  help  out  interest  B  with  some 
additional  tax  which  will  stop  its  objection  and  the  burden 
of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  i.e.,  the 
consumers.  Further,  if  in  connection  with  the  fluctuations 
of  trade,  the  taxes  which  have  proved  sufficient  during  one 
year  to  bring  in  the  income  required,  have  the  result  in  a 
later  year  of  heaping  a  surplus  into  the  Treasury  and  thus 
of  withdrawing  from  business  channels  resources  that 
cannot  well  be  spared,  the  remedy  under  the  protective 
system  is  not  to  lessen  the  taxes,  but  to  devise  some  new 
methods  of  national  expenditure.  A 

Government  carried  on  for  the  main-  n  Extravagance  a 

r  -  ,.  ,  Result  of  Protection* 

tenance  01  a  protective  system  is  01 

necessity  extravagant.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  record.  The  debates  in  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  of  the  report  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  give  a  long  series  of  examples  of 
extravagance  deliberately  planned  and  carried  out  in  order 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  any  interference  with  the  highest 
possible  exactions  under  the  tariff.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  revenue-producing  duties,  such  as  those  on  tea 
and  sugar,  are  promptly  eliminated  whenever  a  Protec- 
tionist majority  is  in  control  of  Congress.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  also,  that  new  channels  of  expenditure  under  such 
headings  as  the  River  and  Harbour  Bill,  Government 
buildings,  etc.,  are  devised  from  year  to  year  so  that  no 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  may  give  to  the  wicked  Free 
Traders  the  suggestion  for  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The 
local  claims  for  Government  expenditure  in  buildings  and 
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in  local  improvements  are  likely  to  receive  attention  in 
Congress  in  proportion  not  to  their  essential  relative 
importance,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Congressional 
representatives  of  the  various  localities  are  prepared  to 
give  their  support  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  dominant 
party  and  to  assist  in  the  general  "  log-rolling "  or 
exchange  of  votes  by  means  of  which  the  figures  of  the 
appropriations  are  finally  arrived  at. 

The  heading  under  which  this  extravagance  of  expen- 
diture has  been  most  marked  has,  however,  been  that  of 
the  pensions  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.    To  the  list 
of  these  pensioners  have  now  been 
Kiovernment^Expen-   added  a  fresh  group  of  the  veterans 

of  the  Spanish  War.  The  policy  of 
giving  liberal  pensions  had  a  natural  origin  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  the  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  men  who 
had  been  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and  to  sacrifice  health 
-or  physical  ability  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
maintenance  of  national  existence.  The  first  lists  of 
pensioners  comprised  men  who  were  fairly  entitled  to 
the  recognition,  to  whom  such  recognition  came  not  only 
as  a  needed  assistance,  but  as  a  well-deserved  honour. 
These  first  lists  were  enormously  added  to  by  applicants  of 
a  later  date  whose  claims  for  compensation  were,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  based  upon  but  inconsiderable  service 
and  were  connected  with  no  vouchers  of  good  service. 
The  pension  list  came  to  be  the  most  convenient  channel 
through  which  the  outlay  from  the  national  Treasury  could 
be  promptly  increased  whenever  there  appeared  to  be  risk 
of  a  surplus  that  might  give  a  pretext  for  a  reform  in  the 
tariff  schedule.  The  Republicans  found  also  a  direct 
political  advantage  in  such  policy.  They  were  able  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  group  of  veterans 
-and  those  of  the  sons  and  others  interested  with  the 
veterans,  that  the  maintenance  and  the  possible  increase 
of  new  pension  expenditures  depended  upon  the  main- 
tenance in  power  of  the  Republican 
Pensions  and  the    party>      With    this    conviction  was 

naturally  associated  the  further  con- 
clusion that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  schedules  which 
might  tend  to  lessen  the  revenue  oi  the  Government  would 
be  a  direct  barrier  to  further  increase  in  the  pension 
.-schedules.  As  a  result,  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army 
have  been  increasingly  demoralised.  The  men  whose 
pensions  were  really  records  of  honour  have  found  them- 


selves  associated  with  a  lot  of  "bummers"  and  "  beats  " 
who  never  did  any  real  service  in  the  field,  but  who  had 
sufficient  political  influence  to  secure,  as  a  result  of  a 
purely  nominal  service,  places  on  the  pension  list.  The 
successive  increases  in  the  rates  paid  and  the  additions 
made  to  the  list  thirty-five  and  forty  years  after  the  events, 
and  when  no  really  satisfactory  evidence  of  service  could 
be  secured,  have  been  directly  connected  with  each  suc- 
cessive increase  in  the  tariff  schedules.  The  old  soldiers, 
therefore,  are  very  largely  believers  in  the  protective 
system. 

Through  these    various    methods   of  spending  money 
(it  is  always  easier  to  increase  than  to  check  annual  appro- 
priations),   the    national    expenditure    has    grown  from 
administration  to  administration  very 
much  more  largely  than  is  justified 
even  by  the  very  great  growth  both  of 

the  population  and  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  This 
tendency  to  increasing  national  extravagance  is,  we  charge, 
a  direct  result  of  the  policy  and  the  practice  of  the  protec- 
tive system.  It  brings  into  existence  a  great  mass  of 
citizens  who  are  directly  interested  in  what  might  be  called 
a  bad  system  of  national  finance.  Their  own  business 
receipts  or  their  own  incomes  would,  as  they  believe,  be 
interfered  with  by  any  return  to  an  economical  management 
of  the  Treasury.  The  only  sound  principle  with  which  to 
head  off  this  demoralising  tendency  is  that  of  taxation  for 
revenue  only. 

We  claim  further  as  an  essential  condition  of  taxation, 
of  a  wise  equitable  system  of  taxation,  that  the  tax-payer 
ought  to  know  precisely  what  it  is  that  he  pays.  This 
knowledge  is  given  in  a  direct  tax  and  can  be  gotten  at 
with  fair  accuracy  in  the  case  of  a  customs  tax  in  which 
the  entire  addition  to  the  selling  price  caused  by  the  duty 
goes  into  the  treasury.  It  is  on  this  basis,  as  I  understand 
the  matter,  that  the  selection  has  been  arrived  at  of  the 
small  group  of  articles  subject,  under  the  British  system,  to 
a  customs  tariff.  When,  however,  the  treasury  receipts, 
constituting  the  national  income,  are  derived  in  chief 
proportion  from  indirect  taxes,  such  as  customs  duties,  the 
citizen,  while  heavily  burdened,  does  not  have  the  same 
immediate  and  direct  knowledge  of  the  amounts  that  the 
treasury  is  taking  out  of  his  pocket,  irrespective  of  the 
further  amounts  which  are  taken  out  of  his  pockets  at  the 
same  time  by  the  protected  interests.    It  is  this  direct 
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knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid,  and  of  any  in- 
crease in  such  tax,  which  constitutes  in  my  judgment  a  very 
valuable  influence  upon  the  relations  of  the  tax-payer  to 
his  Government,  and  a  very  valuable  check  upon  Govern- 
mental action  involving  further  outlays.  When  a  matter 
of  national  expenditure  under  the  heading  either  of  war  or 
of  internal  amounts  means  an  additional  penny  in  the 
pound  of  income-tax,  every  tax-payer  has  a  very  direct, 
opinion  concerning  the  possible  value  or  necessity  for  such 
action. 

The  protective  system  as  developed  in  our  country  can 
in  fact  properly  be  described  as  a  "  grab  "  system  of  busi- 
ness and  of  politics.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  increasing  exactions  of  the  pension  grabbers,  but  they 
do  not  stand  alone  as  a  predatory  class.  They  have  seen  the 
manufacturers  organise  for  tariff  favours,  the  ship-builders 
for  subsidies,  the  contractors  for  a  big  navy,  the  steel  and 
the  copper  producers  for  barriers  which  will  enable  them  to 
fix  their  own  prices  for  the  home  market.  As  the  pen- 
sioners were  not  able  to  benefit  through  the  tariff  they 
did  not  see  why  they  should  not  get  their  share  of  the 
Treasury  resources  in  a  more  direct  fashion.  The  main  pur- 
pose in  their  minds,  as  in  the  minds  of  many  other  groups 
of  citizens  in  our  protected  community,  is  the  feeling  that 
there  is  an  inalienable  right  to  get  something  out  of  the 
Government.  There  is  also  the  curious  belief  that  the 
Treasury  has  some  sources  of  wealth  other  than  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  the  actual  producers  and  owners 
of  the  national  wealth.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  Government  is  there  to  make  a 
living  out    of.     What  we    want  to 

Thc^„ii,*!!b         impress  upon  our  citizens  is  that  if 
System.  "  "     ...     ,       .    .    ,      ,  ^ 

Government  will  only  take  its  nands  on 

every  one  can  make  his  own  living  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  at  present. 

Not  only  at  the  time  when  any  Tariff  Bill  is  pending, 
but  from  session  to  session  of  Congress,  the  visitor  to  the 
capital  gets  the  impression  that  it  is  like  a  city  besieged. 
There  is  an  unfailing  advance  of  successive  groups  of 
citizens,  each  asking  Congress  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
for  us?"  It  is  possible  also  that  the  feeling  that  the 
system  cannot  last  for  many  years  has,  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  given  an  additional  "  strenuousness "  to  the 
effort  made  by  each  group  to  get  out  of  the  system  all  that 
may  at  this  time  prove  practicable. 
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Fourth  :  Speculative  Conditions  of  Business. 

This  sketch  has  already   indicated  how  largely  under 

such  a  system  the  conditions  of  business  in  almost  all  the 

departments  of  industry  tend  to  become  moie  and  more 

speculative.  For  manufacturers  who  are  investing  money  in 

plants,  the  returns  for  which  can  be  depended  upon  only  if 

there  be  no  material  changes  in  industrial  conditions,  or  for 

importing  merchants  who  are  buildinsr  c 

rf      .&  A.  ,       &  Speculative  Business. 

up  foreign  connections,  the  depen- 
dence is  alike  upon  permanency  of  conditions.  In  com- 
munities in  which  the  interference  with  business  on  the  part 
of  Government  is  slight,  these  conditions  can  be  mastered 
by  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent  study  based  upon  business 
experience.  In  a  country  in  which  the  interference  of  the 
Government  is  continuous  and  complex,  no  man's  business 
is  safe  unless  he  keeps  himself  in  direct  touch  with  the 
legislators,  and  can  himself  help  to  influence  the  action  of 
Government  in  behalf  of  his  own  particular  interests.  In 
such  a  community  an  election  means,  therefore,  not  only 
the  decision  of  political  issues  (in  fact  in  not  a  few  elec- 
tions there  have  been  no  political  issues  to  determine),  but 
a  decision  as  to  whether  great  investments  of  money  made 
(and  in  great  part,  of  course,  honestly  made)  under  a  pro- 
tective system,  are  to  be  interfered  with  by  some  revenue 
reform  changes,  or  whether,  in  connection  with  some  new 
plans  for  the  increase  of  the  tariff,  committee-rooms  in 
Washington  are  again  to  be  besieged  by  the  representatives 
of  the  thousands  of  interests  involved,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  whole  schedule  of  the  duties  and  taxes, 
domestic  and  international.  The  American  business  man 
has  to  carry  on  his  business,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  squint,  one  of  his  eyes  B"  Pofitfcs  "d 
kept  upon  the  business  operations  in- 
dicated by  his  ledger  and  the  other  upon  the  doings  of 
Congressmen  and  the  pressure  that  is  being  brought  to 
bear  in  the  Congressional  committee-rooms  by  his  rivals  or 
competitors.  Under  such  conditions,  business  becomes  a 
scramble  and  "  grab-bag/'  and  the  standards  and  methods 
of  the  community  growing  of  necessity  increasingly  specu- 
lative, come  to  be  the  methods  of  the  race-course  or  of  the 
poker-table. 

You,  gentlemen,  Englishmen  of  the  present  generation, 
have  never  seen  the  committee-rooms  of  Westminster 
besieged  by  the  representatives  of  business  interests  the 
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prosperity  and  the  existence  of  which  were  dependent 
upon  votes  in  Parliament.  You  have  never  seen  British 
constituencies  contested  upon  issues  not  of  national  policy, 
but  of  the  business  advantages  to  be  secured  by  localities 
in  one  portion  of  the  island  or  the  other.  The  managers 
of  your  great  manufacturing  communities,  with  their 
enormous  international  relations,  have  to  contend  with  the 
natural  fluctuations  of  trade  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe  ;  they  have  to  give  study  to  trade  conditions  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  questions  of  competition  complex 
and  troublesome  enough  of  themselves.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  keep  representatives  here  in  London  to  watch 
or  to  shape  British  legislation.  They  are  not  obliged  to 
"  farm  "  constituencies  in  order  to  secure  their  own  repre- 
sentatives in  Westminster.  British  trade  and  British 
Parliament  are  alike  free  from  that  demoralising  influence. 

Fifth  :  Political  Leaders  and  Assessments. 

The  opportunity  given  to  political  leaders  and  to 
campaign  managers  at  each  Congressional  Election  and 
at  each  Presidential  Election  to  emphasise  upon  the  busi- 
ness community  the  "  practical "  nature  of  the  pending 
issues,  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  As  a  tact,  every 
such  election  is  made  a  pretext  for  securing  constantly 
increasing  payments,  which,  while  called  contributions,  are, 
as  a  fact,  assessments  levied  upon  the  business  man  whose 
interests  are  either  directly  or  indi- 
Assessments.      rectly  connected  with  tariff  legislation. 

There  is  disadvantage  in  these  assess- 
ments of  more  than  one  kind.  Increasing  amounts  of 
money  come  to  be  used  in  political  campaigns,  and  the 
expenditure  helps  to  confuse  the  issues  and  to  corrupt  the 
voter.  The  leaders  who  manage  to  get  to  the  front  in 
campaigns  of  this  kind  are  those  who  want  to  have  the 
handling  of  the  money.  They  are  largely  not  political 
leaders  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  England. 
They  are  political  speculators.  They  manage  to  hold  on 
to  substantial  percentages  of  the  moneys  collected. 

The  merchants  who  pay  their  money  desire,  in  many 
•cases,  simply  to  secure  what  they  believe  to  be  necessary, 
protection  against  interference  with  existing  business  con- 
ditions. It  naturally  happens,  however,  that  they  come  to 
give  money  still  more  freely  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
business  conditions  more  satisfactory  to  themselves.  In 
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making  these  terms  they  are  not  infrequently  11  buncoed." 
The  campaign  leaders  make  promises  on  behalf  of 
Congressmen  or  of  the  Administration  which  they  have  no 
authority  to  make  and  which  are  never  carried  out.  In 
many  cases,  as  previously  indicated,  the  moneys  are,  how- 
ever, paid  to  secure  the  "  right  kind  of  Congressman  "" 
from  the  constituency  in  question,  and  the  "  right  kind  of 
Congressman  "  is  the  one  who  will  do  what  he  is  expected 
to  do  for  the  business  interests  of  his  constituency.  One 
result  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  the  election  to 
Congress  of  the  smaller  and  more  u  manageable  "  man  who 
represents  the  local  district  feeling,  rather  than  of  the 
larger  and  more  independent  man  who  is  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  really  national  representative. 

Sixth  :    Lowering  of  Standard  of  National 
Action. 

I  will  mention  here  but  one  more  of  these  demoralising 
influences  of  the  protective  system.  This  system  tends  in 
my  judgment  to  lower  the  standard  of  national  honour  and 
to  lessen  the  sensitiveness  of  the  citizen  as  to  the  dignity 
and  honesty  of  national  action.  The  citizen  has  come  to 
think  of  the  law-making  in  his  own  national  legislature  as 
being  the  result  of  a  ''grab-bag."  He  gets  into  his  mind 
a  similar  impression  as  to  the  international  relations 
between  the  states  of  the  world.  He  thinks  of  a  recipro- 
city treaty  as  simply  an  opportunity  for  bargaining  in  such 
manner  as"  to   overreach    the  other 

fellow.  You  have  heard  something  on  Nat.onal  Bargaining, 
this  side  as  to  the  desirability  of  "  thinking  imperially." 
It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  dignified  im- 
perial thinking  when  local  business  interests  come  into 
conflict  with  national  or  imperial  responsibilities.  As  an 
example :  The  United  States  has  within  the  past  three 
years  assumed  what  might  be  called  imperial  responsibility 
in  the  control  of  the  Philippines.  The  constitution  has 
been  stretched  somewhat  in  order  to  find  a  legal  footing  in 
the  national  system  for  the  territory  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  For  the  purpose  of  political  control  they  are 
called  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Certain 
of  the  protected  interests  maintained,  however,  that  the 
producers  of  the  Philippines  were  not  American  enough  to 
be  permitted  to  interfere  or  to  compete  with  the  producers 
of  the  United  States.    It  was  therefore  decided  that  they 
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were  sufficiently  outside  of  the  American  system  to  warrant 
the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  barrier  between  the  Philippines 
and  its  ruling  country.  After  two  years  of  effort,  in  which  it 
may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion has  been  exerted  consistently  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
our  new  subjects  (we  do  not  yet  call  them  fellow  citizens), 

a  slight  concession  has  been  made  to 
ald^"  Phl.ipp^es.  'he  Philippines  from  the  tariff  rates 

which  are  enforced  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  existing 
rates  has  been  granted  on  the  articles  produced  in  the 
Philippines. 

When,  however,  another  group  of  protected  interests 
had  to  be  considered,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  different  and  quite  inconsistent  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
Republican  majority  in  the  last  Congress  decided  that  as 
far  as  the  application  of  the  American  shipping  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  Islands  must  be  understood  to  constitute  an 
The  Philippines  as  extension  of  the  coast-line  of  the 
part  of  the  Coast=line  United  States.  A  bill  was  therefore 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  and  passed  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  of  the  House,  which,  if  enacted,  will 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  the  products  of  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States  in  any  vessels  other  than  American.  The 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough  American  vessels  doing 
business  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  maintain  this  trade,  and 
that  there  must  therefore  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  freight,  and  in  the  burden  placed  both  upon  shipper 
and  the  consumer,  was  not  permitted  to  stand  against  the 
claim  of  the  American  shipping  interest  to  protection  even 
at  these  ports  fourteen  thousand  miles  away.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  extreme  instance  of  local  selfishness  being 
permitted  to  twist  into  absolute  inconsistency  a  national 
policy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  example 
of  national  selfishness  exerted  on  the  part  of  a  great  wealthy, 
prosperous  nation  against  a  half  developed  and  impecunious 
community  which  is  trying  to  make  a  place  for  itself 
among  the  states  of  the  world.  The  administration  finally 
succeeded,  against  the  votes  of  the  larger  portion  of  its 
•own  party,  in  preventing  the  enactment  of  this  bill  during 
the  Session  which  has  just  passed.  The  attempted  legis- 
lation must,  however,  stand  as  a  debit  against  the  justice 
and  sense  of  decency  of  the  Republican  Protectionists. 
I  may  be  asked  what  are  the  prospects  at  this  time  for 
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a  change  in  the  near  future  from  a  system  such  as  that 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe,  a  system  in  which 
business  is  closely  allied  with  politics,  in  which  business 
profits  and  business  existence  depend  upon  political 
favours,  and  in  which,  reciprocally,  ^ 
political  action  is  determined  by  busi-  Tariff  Reform, 
ness  interests.    I  do  not  undertake  to 

be  a  prophet.  The  conditions  are  both  complex  and  con- 
fusing, and  the  wisest  politicians  who  are  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  feelings  of  the  voters  and  of  the  conditions  of 
the  constituencies,  admit  themselves  to  be  at  fault.  We 
ordinary  business  men  can  merely  make  our  own  guesses. 
I  can  report  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  widespread  and 
increasing  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  an  antagonism  that  would  this  presidential  vear  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  if  it  were  not  for  two  considerations  : 
First,  the  continued  demoralisation  of  the  Democratic 
opposition  under  the  influence  of  the  financial  rubbish  of 
the  Bryan  faction  ;  and,  secondly,  the  personal  popularity, 
the  weH-deserved  popularity,  of  President  Roosevelt.  It  is 
my  own  belief  that  the  voters  of  the 

country  will  decide  in  November  for  p^^l  I'eclion. 
the  re-election  of  Roosevelt.    1  class 

myself  with  the  Democrats,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that  in 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Democratic  leader- 
ship, and  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  Roosevelt  on 
the  side  of  the  more  conservative  and  sensible  elements  of 
his  own  party,  his  election  will,  on  the  wrhole,  be  for  the 
advantage  of  our  country.  He  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
integrity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  His  high-minded 
patriotism  and  sturdy  character,  the  earnestness  of  his 
convictions,  the  naivete  with  which  he  takes  his  fellow 
citizens  into  his  confidence,  the  personal  charm  of  the  man, 
have  secured  for  him  throughout  the  whole  country  so 
large  a  measure  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal  affec- 
tion (notwithstanding  sharp  criticism  of  certain  actions) 
that  the  strength  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  is 
the  personal  leader,  has  undoubtedly  been  largely  added  to. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  during  the  year  in  which  a 
Presidential  Election  is  pending,  nothing  will  be  done  by 
the  Republican  party  (and  under  the  present  conditions  in 
Congress  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  Democrats)  towards 
any  reform  of  the  tariff  system.  The  Democrats  are, 
however,  preparing  to  make  the  chief  issue  of  their  Presi- 
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dential  campaign  an  assault  on  the  Dingley  Tariff  system 
and  on  tariff  protected  trusts.  The  Repubicans  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  this  criticism  into  account 
and  of  making  such  answer  to  it  as  is  practicable.  Such  a 
campaign  must,  of  necessity,  have  an  educating  influence 
upon  the  voters.  Apart  also  from  the  tariff  reformers  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  voters,  the  cause 
of  tariff  reform  is  now  assured  of  securing  a  large  support 
from  the  Republicans  themselves,  although  the  action  of 
such  Republican  reform  interests  cannot  be  felt  until  after 
the  Presidential  Election.  There  is  an  increasing  indigna- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
certain  States  with  large  Republican  majorities,  against 
the  working  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  system.  Revolts  have 
already  taken  shape,  under  the  leadership  of  tariff  re- 
formers, in  the  great  States  of  the  North-west,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin   and    Minnesota.     Protests  are   being  made 

increasingly  from  the  New  England 
Republican  Protests  States  such  as  Massachusetts,  Con- 
against  Dmgleyism.  >  . *   ;  - 

necticut  and  Rhode  Island  against  the 

exactions  and  the  interference  with  business  of  the  Dingley 
law.  The  revolt  in  Rhode  Island  is  led  by  old-time 
Republicans  who  are  also  old-time  tariff  reformers,  such  as 
the  Hazards,  the  great  woollen  manufacturers  of  New 
England.  The  revolt  in  Connecticut  is  also  under  the  lead 
of  manufacturers,  such  as  the  Sargents  of  New  Haven, 
the  largest  producers  of  hardware  in  the  country.  The 
protests  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine  come  chiefly  from 
those  who  want  to  hasten  forward  reciprocity  conditions 
with  Canada.  It  is  my  belief  that,  after  the  election  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Republican  party  will  be  com- 
pelled, under  the  pressure  of  opinion  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  own  voters,  to  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
question  of  tariff  reform.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the 
lifetime  of  men  in  my  generation  the  result  of  such  effort 
can  produce  anything  that  can  be  called  Free  Trade. 
There  will,  however,  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
high  protective  tariff  system  has  completed  its  work  for 
good,  if  there  be  any  good,  for  evil,  as  the  evil  has  already 
been  brought  into  evidence.  There 
Republican  Tariff  wju  be  a  definite  change  of  policy  and 
*  a  reduction  in  the  extreme  protective 

duties.  The  tariff  will  be  gradually  shaped  in  the  direction 
of  securing  the  highest  revenue  for  the  Treasury,  in  place 
of  for  the  advantage  of  the  groups  of  protected  interests. 
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There  will  be,  there  already  is,  a  popular  protest  against 
the  increasing  extravagance  of  the  country,  and  this  pro- 
test will  be  carried  into  effect  by  cutting  down  the  income 
of  the  Government,  and  thus  making  impracticable  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expenditure.  This  will,  of  course,  result 
in  leaving  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  the  amounts  that 
are  now  needlessly  exacted  from  them.  Republicans  who  call 
themselves  good  Protectionists  are  now  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  "infant  industry"  period  has  been  outgrown. 

These  Republicans,  if  they  retain  power  for  another 
four  years,  will  have  the  additional  incentive  for  under- 
taking the  task  of  tariff  reform  in  the  certainty  that  unless 
they  carry  out  such  task  (this  time  with  some  measure  of 
honesty),  they  will  certainly  be  swept  from  office  at  the 
next  national  election.  The  Opposition,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  four  years  will  assuredly  be  better  organised, 
would,  in  coming  into  power,  take  up  the  reform  of  the 
tariff  in  a  much  more  radical  manner,  and  possibly,  I  may 
admit,  in  a  manner  much  more  detrimental  to  business 
interests. 

I  should  myself  be  glad  to  live  to  see  „,.-«,.  „ 
^  ■    .         ,  J       ,    5    ,  .„   Tariff  for  Revenue. 

the  time  when  only  such  moneys  will 

be  brought  into  the  Treasury  as  are  needed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  and  for  its  legitimate  expendi- 
tures. I  do  expect  to  see  such  a  policy  accepted  as 
one  towards  which  our  legislation  must  be  shaped  as 
promptly  as  is  practicable  in  connection  with  a  proper 
consideration  for  investments  that  have  been  made  under 
the  present  system. 

In  the  meantime  our  English  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  who  are  now  called  upon  to  consider  questions 
in  many  respects  similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  been 
wrestling,  and  who,  apart  from  their  own  problems,  are  sym- 
pathetically interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  of  the  West,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  our  experience  for  good  and  for  bad.  They  can  utilise 
as  object-lessons  the  great  communities  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  measure  through  our  successes  and 
through  our  failures  the  gain  and  the  loss  of  the  American 
methods  of  interpreting  the  functions  of  government. 
They  can  see  what  has  been  accomplished  during  a  century 
by  the  operations  of  Free  Trade  carried  on  throughout  a 
continent  and  between  a  great  number  of  communities 
varying  in  population,  in  the  character  of  their  productions, 
in  their  local  interests.    They  can  estimate  more  or  less 
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accurately  what  has  been  gained  for  our  infant  industries 
and  for  industries  which  were  once  infant  industries,  and 
what  may  have  been  lost  in  the  matter  of  natural  and 
wholesome  industrial  development  for  industries  dry- 
nursed  by  the  Government  under  a  tariff  system  with  rates 
increasing  from  the  20  per  cent,  of  Henry  Clay  in  1824 
to  the  60  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  present  Dingley 
law. 

I  shall  myself  be  very  much  surprised  if  British  con- 
stituencies, containing  an  increasing  proportion  of  intelli- 
gent and  educated  voters,  and  British  legislators  who, 
under  present  methods  of  selection,  constitute,  I  judge,  the 
most  intelligent  representative  body  in  the  world,  should 
be  willing,  after  due  consideration  of  their  own  problems 
and  an  adequate  study  of  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
to  decide  for  the  reconstituting  of  the  trade  policies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  policies  which  would  turn  the  halls  of  West- 
minster into  a  place  of  barter. 


After  the  dinner,  Mr.  Putnam  epitomised  his  paper  in  an 
able  speech.  Messrs.  Levy,  Wright,  Pocock,  Howard, 
Alexander,  and  Ogden  took  part  in  the  subsequent  debate, 
which  the  Chairman  summed  up  ;  and  Mr.  Putnam  brought 
the  discussion  to  a  close  by  replying  to  some  questions 
which  had  been  raised. 


NOW  READY. 
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